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AMERICAN & FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


In a new number of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 

Reporter, which we are truly happy to see revived, we have received 

the Report of this Society presented at the late annual meeting. 

We make from this document the following*‘interesting extracts : — 
GeneraL Prooress oF TUE CAUSE. 

The history of another year has recorded new and remarkable triumphs 
of the doctrine that MAN CANNOT BE THE PROPERTY OF MAN. The mass of 
society is now rapidly on its way to an assured and living faith in that 
maxim, the full prevalence of which is so essential to its own well-being. 
No human ingenuity could have devised a series of events so powerful tu 
deepen this salutary conviction, as those which Divine providence, during 
the past year, has sent down, like the vivid lightnings, upon this nation. 

We have seen Cinque and his band, whom slavery had marked to die on 
Cuban gibbets as rebels against the principle of human chattelism, bidding 
adieu amidst congratulating thousands, and, with fire from heaven’s altar, 
going back to their own land—going back in the sight of all the slave-holders 
in the world, with a distinct national recognition of their manhood and their 
immortality. We have seen another revolutionary chattel, pers, the 
name and the spirit of our own Washington, vindicating the manhood and 


achieving the liberty of his brethren upon the deck of a Richmond slaver,. 


tempering the violence of an outraged man with the mercy of a true hero 
We have seen the rage of the long dominant slavocracy, pom Sa oi 
voked by this last and most significant insult, tamely succumbing before 
the calm approval of the civilized world. We have seen the sixth great 
congressional gag prove itself too small to stop the mouth of irrepressible 
discussion. We have seen the men who have carried their points for half 
a century by threatening to dissolve this union, thrown into the most 
fluttering trepidation at the prospect of being taken at their word, That 
once potent threat has lost its charm. We have seen a slavocratic con- 
spiracy to crush the veteran champion of the right of petition and the 
freedom of speech laid bare, and their weapons hurled back, in “ impetuous 
recoil,” upon their own heads. __ 

And we have seen their second attempt to strike down the freedom of 
debate no less signally foiled. These things have gone to show that the 
lion whose roar has frightened the free states from the straight path of duty 
is, after all, chained, and destitute of teeth and claws. We have also seen 
some cheering indications that American christianity is to be delivered 
from that ‘‘ body of death,” whose loathsome contact it has so long endured. 
In the light of these facts, we are constrained to say that the good cause of 
human freedom is even more rapidly advancing das when, as a society, 

"we were doing more to promote it. 
Ma. Strurce’s Visir. 

We have been much refreshed by the visits of one of the master spirits 
of British philanthropy. Mr. Sturge, while in this rot? by his visits to 
distinguished men, and his calm and weighty appeals to different classes of 
the community, did much to destroy prejudice and adyance our cause. 

Case or THE CREOLE. 

To develop all the strong and cheering tendencies of this case of the 
Creole would far exceed the limits of this brief report. 1t has given birth 
to events and thrown light upon questions incalculably important. The 
southern task-masters, with their usual infatuation, cried out both for revenge 
and indemnification—threatening war if Great Britain would not deliver up 
the so-called murderers, and pay for the released slaves, At their bidding 


ein 





a northern secretary of state—one who from Plymouth rock denounced th® 
foreign slave trade—has so utterly laid aside his northern principles and 
parted with his very intellect, as first to speak of the recovery of freedom 
on board aslaver xs mutiny and murder, and then to pronounce the cass of 
harbouring the criminals as one of indemnification! He instructs our minister 
at the court of St. James, to inform the government of her Britannic majesty, 
that the murderers of our citizens are not to be withbeld from us unless we 
are well paid for it! To such monstrous absurdity is our government 
reduced, by confounding the broad and eternal distinction between men 
and things! But, though these minatory instructions were called before the 
senate, and valiantly spread before the world, the very next week brought 
the unanimous opinion of the legal authorities of the British house of lords, 
that neither the ‘ mutineers” nor the ‘slaves’ of the Creole could be 
given up ; and our government clearly felt the necessity of retreating from 
the position it had so gallantly assumed. At the present. moment, there 
seems to be no more probability that Mr. Webster’s instructions will lead 
to a war, than that they will add any glory to his fame. As our government 
never ‘‘ submits to anything which is wrong,” we shall certainly have its 
testimony in this case, that the slaves are men and not property ; and that 
they have aright to vindicate their liberty, at whatever hazard to their 
masters. It will take but a few such examples to make the domestic slave 
trade as unprofitable as it is nefarious. 
AtTEMPteD censure on Mr. Avams. 

Twice within the year, at the special and the present session of Con- 
gress, the right of petition has been stricken down by rules of order. It 
was the expectation of many that, when the present administration came 
into power, the right of petition would rise from its grave, There was @ 
show of resurrection at the outset, but it was only adumb show. The 
odious twenty-first rule was not then revived, but it was conceded that all 
petitions on subjects not referred to in the President’s message should be 
excluded, for the expedition of business! At the regular session the old gag 
was renewed. But the slavocracy has had to resort to other measures to 
avoid discussion. Let us see how they have succeeded. Among the 
multitude of petitions confided to the venerable champion of the right of 
petition, John Quincy Adams, was one from Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
respectubly signed, praying that Congress would take measures to dissolve 
this union. e thought it his duty, as well as his right, to present it, and 
to move that it be referred to a-s 
report reasons why the prayer should not be granted. The slave-holders. 
thought assuredly now was their time to crush the hated advocate of free- 
dom. But, in their great mercy, they concluded not to expel him at once, 
but to adopt resolutions pronouncing him a traitor to his country, and 
worthy of the deepest condemnation. Such resolutions were introduced, 
and advocated with the highest eloquence the south could furnish. Pend- 
ing the resolutions Mr. Adams obtained the floor, and entered upon a 
defence which caused his accusers soon to cry enough. ‘The resolutions, 
by a decisive majority, were laid on the table ron even! Here was a 
triumph overa power before which northern representatives had succumbed 
or met defeat for balf a century! We can hardly overrate the honour 
which is due to such a victory. Its consequences cannot but be good. 
The north will never again be frightened from the performance of its most 
sacred duties by threats of dissolution from the south. Southern states- 
men themselves begin to proclaim, that the strength which they derive 
from their union with the free states is essential to the existence of their 
“ peculiar institution.” The words of judge Underwood, of Kentucky, 
and Mr. Arnold, of Tennessee, are worthy of being studied and remem- 
bered. In warning his southern brethren against their usual bluster on 
this subject, judge Underwood used the following language in his place in 
the house of representatives : 

‘€To dissolve the union, and separate the different states composi 
this confederacy, making the Obio river the line, and Mason an 
Dixon’s line the boundary line, he knew as soon as that was done, 
slavery was done in Kestncky. Maryland, and a large portion of Virginia, 
and it would extend to all the states south of this line. The dissolu- 
tion of the union was the dissolution of slavery. It had been the common 
practice for southern men to get up on this floor and say, touch this subject 
and we will dissolve this union as a remedy. Their remedy was the 
destruction of the thing they wished to save, and any sensible man could 
see it. Ifthe union were dissolved into two parts, the slave wou'd cross 
the line, and then turn round and curse his master from the other shore.” 

In the same debate, Mr. Arnold, of Tennessee, said : 

“‘He would-ask his southern friends what the south had to rely on, if 
the union was dissolved! Suppose the dissolution could be ly 
effected? (if that did not involve a contradiction in terms), what had the 
south to depend upon? All the crowned heads were against her. A 
lion of slaves were ready to rise and strike for freedom at the first top of 
drum. If they were cut loose from their friends at the north (friends t 


ought to be, and without them the south had no friends), whither were 


they to look for protection? How were they to sustain an assault from 


England or France, with that cancer at our vitals? The more the south 


reflected, the more clearly she must see that she has » deep and vital inter- 
est in maintaining the union.” 5% 

We quote these opinions, not as proofs that slavery could not exist after 
the severance of the union, still less that a direct movement towards the 
dissolution is our true course; but as showing the tenacity with which the 
south is likely to cling to the union. 
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The onset upon Mr. Adams may be regarded as the death grasp of the 

slave-holders open the | ‘support. Hence it appeati hel the free 

states may exert all a slavery t the 

pape to the union. If that should be ineffectual, they may then say, 

and it will be soon enough to say it, as the permanence of slavery_was not 
con -when.the union was established, we. insist that it shall be 
aboli as | ee ee in the union, and the slave- 
holders beh lly bave courage to resist the argument. We believe that 
the free states have to take but one resolute step in an anti-slavery direction 
to accomplish the object. Apart from slavery the union is desirable to all 
sections and parties, and is not yet to be despaired of; but, to suppose that 
the vigorous and flourishing free states will,always submit to be bound 
hand and foot to impoverished and imbecile slave states, is to suppose that 
a liying body will submit to be bound to a putrefying corpse, 

vane Fiorrpa anv Texas. 

The Florida war, which has already cost the country so many millions of 
dollars, not to speak of the many lives that might have been more honourably 
expended, is still waged at an expense of more than 5,000,000 dollars per 
annum. For what? Simply to recover a few fugitive slaves—to secure 

perty im human flesh against spontaneous evaporation! Nearly the 
whole of this immense yearly sum is wrested from the hard industry of the 
free states in these times of cruel depression, to sustain the very cause 
which has spread ruin through the land! And at this moment the slave- 
holders are seeking to lay the foundation of a far mightier Florida war, by 
procuring the annexation of Texas, That country, with its vast forests, 
peopled only with Indians more ferocious than those of Florida, presents 
greater facilities than Florida for the escape of slaves. If it should be 
annexed, we should doubtless soon have a call for our spare millions to 
prevent its “peculiar” property from running away. Are the people of 
the north so much pleased with the economy of the Florida war that they 
are anxious to invest larger sums in various similar operations in Texas? 
If so, they have only patiently to sit still, and they may be gratified. They 
may have the task of clearing all Mexico of its aboriginal inhabitants. 

The new census and apportionment of representatives alarms the south. 
Her political power is rapidly waning. She will redouble her efforts to 
restore the balance by the annexation of Texas. In this, one of her lead- 
ing representatives, Hon. J. M. Botts, seems not to be very sanguine of 
her success, for he offers, if the north will give up her abolition societies, 
the south shall give up Texas. But we can tell the south of a way in 
which she can more easily both recover her balance, and put down the 
abolitionists. Let her abolish slavery. That is her shortest road to power, 
and the only one by which she can escape the anti-slavery scourge. 

Fuortive Staves. 

A great advance has evidently taken place in the state of public opinion 
in relation to fugitives from slavery. This we say, notwithstanding the 
adverse decision of the supreme court of the United States, or rather its 
obiter dictum, against all interference of state laws between the claimant 
and the fugitive. This doctrine, by which free-born citizens are liable to be 
hurried into hopeless slavery, proclaimed in so high a quarter, is leading 
men to reflect. If it be consonant with the constitution, then its framers 
covenanted to do what neither they nor we can possibly have a right to do, or to 
suffer to be done. From such laws as hold our southern brethren in bondage, 
it must be the duty of any human being to with all possible speed. 
And when one is in the act of escaping, it cannot but be the duty of every 
good man to aid him as effectually as possible. To make freemen the active 
agents in re-imposing the chains, is a most monstrous perversion of the very 
principles on which the constitution was expressly founded. It makes the 
instrument i . When “ we the people” of the United States, 
**in order to secure the blessings of liberty” to ourselves and our posterity, 
establish a constitution and swear to maintain it, do we swear to help some 
persons to enslave other ‘ s”—to help one part of the people to make 

and chattels of part of the le? No. We swear to no 
‘such absurdity. If, in refusing to restore the fugitive, we violate one clause 
of the constitution, we charge the enslaver with violating the express pur- 
pose of the whole. Which is worse, to lay the axe at the root of the goodly 
tree, or tolop a ry, poisonous bough which has been wickedly engrafted 
on? If, we say, if the constitution contains the doctrine which the supreme 
court has attributed to it, then it is so far forth not only a contradictory 
instrument, but a covenant with death, which deserves to be faithfully and 

iously violated till it can be amended. We have gone quite far 
enough in the nineteenth century of the christian era, under a compact to 
do the meanest and wickedest of all deeds—deeds of which even a fiend 


ites Imprisonep ABOoLITronists. 


A more grievous violation of the rights of citizens of the free states has 
occurred in the state of Missouri, and one which has by no means excited 
the interest it deserves, even among abolitionists. It is the imprisonment 
of three excellent young men in the penitentiary of Missouri, for a praise- 


worthy act, noteven red a crime by the slave-holding laws of that state. 
Work, Burr, and Tho , three citizens of Illinois, were found to have 
given some aid to men ing to escape from slavery in Missouri, and 
sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary at Palmyra. 


piv P99 violated no law which could expose them to such a punishment. 
if there had been such a law, it is a question whether it would have 
been constitutional. It certainly cannot be constitutional to punish a citizen 
who has violdted no law, unless we live under an unmitigated despotism. 
These noble young men should not be forgotten. They are as worthy 
martyrs in the cause ete neh as though thoy had been imprisoned in 
Constantinople for aiding the Greeks. ‘The temper in which they have met 
their savage sentence is that of Daniel in the den of lions. Shall slavery 
last till those twelve years roll away ? 
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Slavery has once more, during t yer, ekpreseed i d an of 
the pr 8 Bags ye. the office of the Philanthropist, at Cincinnati, 
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people of colour; and for three days the city was under the control of a 
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— STATE OF LIBERIA, 
From the Liberia Herald, November 20th, 1841. 
Ar this time, as it is impossible to say with any degree of certainty, 
it may be proper to conjecture what course the society at home 
will adopt to revive the drooping interests Of the colony. That 
the colony is ina feeble s no not even its warmest and 
most enthusiastic friends, will deny. But that its condition is 
worse than might years ago have been predicted, had the bearing 
and relation of events and circumstances been foreseen and taken 
into account, admits of a question. The present depressed state 
of the colony, is the legitimate result of natural and moral defi- 
ciencies and evils inherent in the system, whose combined negative 
(if we may so speak) and Pye tive effect has engendered our 
misery. In the early stage of our colony, the liberal benefactions 
of the society to all classes in need of help, or who choose to appeal 
to her charity, the fat donations of private benevolists, the pro- 
fuse allowance to emigrants, and the occasional arrival of one who 
would jingle. a dollar in his pocket, served to keep up a kind of 
excitement, and stare absolute poverty out of countenance. Trade, 
at that time, though not larger in amount with the natives, was 
engrossed entirely with the colonists. No foreigner thought of 
bartering with the natives. Merchandize, to large amounts, was 
readily credited to the settlers, for barter with the aborigines, and 
to be paid for at anaccommodating time. Profits then were high ; 
and the trade being almost exclusively in the hands of the settlers 
they were enabled to keep prices steady and firm. But the times 
are changed. The little fondling, supposed to have attained the 
state of adolescence, no longer enjoys the smiles of its soothing 
foster parent, and the lullaby of liberal donations to all who may 
ask, or really need, is no longer thrust into its mouth, to stop its 
piteous wailing. The subject of the colony having now become 
trite, and no longer able to excite, many of its early and ardent 
friends have turned to new sources of phrensy. Others, equal in 
inconsistency, and differing ci ers their mode of procedure, dis- 
appointed in their expectation that the colony would at once attain 
the stature and strength of manhood, have turned away in 
despair. Men of pecuniary and moral worth have ceased to come 
out. The competition of foreigners in the native trade, has 
annihilated us almost toa unit. They press closely upon us on 
every side ; and wherever a tooth of ivory, a kentle jv canwood, 
or a knoo of oil is to be found, there you will find the foreigner 
ready to barter for it in exchange for merchandize, at a shade less 
in price than he would sell them tous. To this there are some 
honourable exceptions. A few captains, regarding our condition, 
ee to sell yt e natin at prices less bys we have pec ons 
thers, again, boast of their superiority in this respect, and open 
avow their intention to break te acute, b ruithing the trade. The 
extent of this evil can only be realised by those who know that 
the price, once reduced, can never be raised. The natives under- 
stand /ess in the price of their purc but more, by no course 
of reasoning, no alleged combination of circumstances, can you 
bring them to comprehend, What, then, is to be done? is the 
question frequently asked. Keep out foreigners, says one, and 
hold the trade in our own hands. But are we able to keep them 


‘out ; will not a seizure and confiscation of property involve us in 


adispute! And are we able to contend with any but ourselves ? 
We have been a whole year fighting a few refractory spirits in our 
midst. We have conquered them it is true ; but it is fo be ap 
hended that, Pheenix-like, they will spring from their own hee, 
and force us again into the field. There are no people on earth 
with whom we can contend, with even a mimic ioe of success, 
but these dastardly deys around us, who not unfrequently run 
from the report of their own fire. Then betake yourselves to the 
soil, says the ignorant speculator. There is the source, sure, un- 
failing source of competence and independence ; and this he com- 
mands with all the assurance and complacency of an oracle. We 
are not, however, so ignorant of political economy as not to know 
this fact. The difficulty does not consist in ignorance, but in 
weakness and poverty. Let the people one and all, i i 
turn themselves to ing. What can they raise! Coffee. This 
is at least a triennial crop ; and, to say not of the necessity of 
a capital to it on successfully, which of our farmers is able 
to subsist himself the third of three years while the crop is matur- 
ing? Can they raise * Inquire at the colonial store what 
the society’s , manufactured from the last crop of cane, cost 
a pound. Shall they resort to cotton! A larger capital, and still 
more attention, are required to make a business of this. ut they 
can raise potatoes, cassadas, pumpkins, &c. This will at least be 
going back to the state of nature ; for as each would raise his own 
roots, and all cultivate the same, there would be no room for 
exchange, and commerce must die at its root. But can man live 
on these dry farinaceous roots alone? Must he not. be clothed, 


to come from! Not from foreigners ; because we have nothing to 
give them in exchange. 

Those who know nothing of the matter, may indulge in specu- 
lation. They may hurl the imputations of laziness, and want of 
enterprise ; and they may direct us, for example, to the foresters 
of newly settled tracts in America, They may tell us how the 
axe resounds under the lusty hand, and the trees fall, and the wil- 
eo sg away before the lage of the American emneet, fod 

ow soon the heavy waggon is seen groaning under 
of ri sheaves iT aed grain, oy es the market. 
All thi 2 Sat ee ee 1 ene all is we will do, if 
us. 
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In America, wherever in the depth of the forest a few hardy 
and enterprising spirits pitch their tents, there is almost instantly 
to be seen a little mercantile establishment, furnished with every 
thing necessary to comfort, and auxiliary to manual occupation. 
In proportion to the avails of the coming harvest, each labourer 
is firnished in advance with the conveniences of life. Clothing, 
tools, and even provisions, should he need them, are ghee on credit, 
to be paid for when he gathers in his harvest! and his attention 
is not distracted, nor his time mispent upon a variety of objects ; 
and thus he is enabled to be eating his fruits while he is yet 
sowing the seed. Were it not for thesc facilities, they could not 
farm any more than we ; and afford them to us, and we will farm 
as well as they. 

In America capital follows in the wake of population. It seeks 
employment. Here, there is none to follow—none to be employed. 
There government in its various improvements gives employment 
to thousands of labourers and mechanics, who in their turn en- 
courage the agriculturist and husbandman. Here the government 
employs (we may almost say) none. There all can find constant 
lucrative employment. Here the days of labour—such as in its 
remuneration supplies motive to energy and encouragement to hope, 
are few and far between. There men are paid for their labour, 
in what has an intrinsic value, and will command its equivalent 
anywhere. Here, they are paid in cloth and tobacco, which will 
command—potatoes and cassados. If this is not a distinction with 
a difference, then we despair of ever finding one. 

What then do we want! Encouragement for men who are 
willing to earn an honest subsistence by their labour, and facilities 
to till the earth ; and it behoves us to be looking for some source 
that can supply these desiderata. ‘ 

Some are so short-sighted as to suppose the operations of mis- 
sionary bodies can supply them. While we admit freely that they 
have done good, and are calculated to do more good, we as freely 
and openly declare they can do evil. With a few exceptions, 
missionary employment has rather injured the colony. The 
building of the saw-mill was of advantage, because it gave em- 
ployment to a number of operatives ; and, were it not for evils 
which it might hereafter be made to pour out, it should be encou- 
raged. But can any one suppose that the employment of the covey 
or half-made missionaries, squatting about in the bush, is of real 
utility to the colony? To say nothing of the spirit of servility 
and dependence, and indisposition to labour, which your men 
(and they are all nearly such) must contract, what do they pro- 
duce? In the course of a year, they may, by constant and iterated 
inculcation, teach a little naked native to say his bla or menmems, 
or convince him that a circular line on paper, enclosing a few 
unintelligible marks, represents the globe. AJl these teachers 
are consumers—what do they produce? We are far from con- 
demning effort to enlighten the minds of our people, or the natives ; 
we rejoice in the march of intellect, and the spread of knowledge. 
But the best thing can be abused, and the best system advanced at 
an improper rate. Having said this much, we must be permitted 
to say further, that there is no place on earth where the population 
bears so small a proportion to the number of teachers, nor is it to 
be found anywhere ina community so poor as this, in which there 
are so t a number of grown up scholars. But the cause most 
probably is laid me in what we have already sey eg tie the 
want of profitable employment ; and making the best of a bad 
subject, this may be ed an extenuation of evil, for allowing 
so many to feed upon the missionary crib. 

‘We end where we commenced. We know not what course of 
gS the society will pursue. Something must be done, cither 

y them or by us, or we must set our house in order, and prepare 
for national death. 





STATE OF SURINAM. 
From the Guiana Gazette. 


WE call the icular attention of our readers to the following 
translation, with which we have been kindly favoured, of an ex- 
tract from a letter just received by a gentleman of this town from 
a resident in Surinam. It will show our Combined Court that 
even slave-holding communities sometimes feel pressures ; and it 
will show them too, that the Dutch of Surinam have ideas on the 
subject of immigration far beyond any they have ever arrived at. 
to the remarks in the letter about the “‘low grade of the 
Surinam n }in the scale of civilization,” and that if set free 
“they will do nothing but sleep,” that is the common cant of all 
slave-holders, and would no doubt ge quite as true in the case 
of the Surinam people as it did in the case of our own labourers :— 


Paramaribo, May, 1842. 


Our colony is going to the ———~ as fast as possible; business 
is very slack ; sugar too cheap in the home market; and the 
slaves are grumbling. 

The prospects of Demerara are very bad, but those of Surinam 
are, if possible, worse, although we still have slaves; and it is 
beyond any doubt that our colony, if not oe by the 
home government, must inevitably go to ruin. ere is not one 


pele (be the cultivation sugar or coffee), which made good | * 


ts expenses last year, though they are trifling in comparison with 
those of Demerara, as most of our labourers are slaves, who of 
course, are not allowed much. 

It is generally admitted that nothing but immigration can save 
the colony. Some planters of the old school maintain that 





nothing short of an im ion of a few hundred cargoes ¢ 
black African cattle will answer ; but the greater on the 
colonists are of opinion that the best, nay the only y for 
the present distress, and to save the colony, is Doctor Hostman’s 
plan to introduce German immigrants into our country, . 
. A Dutch-German society has been formed to carry that plan 
into effect. Our governor held out the most ing | 

to Doctor Hostman that his plan to colonize the country 

be vigorously supported by the government of Holland. Our 
projected scheme of immigration is, of course, founded on prin- 
ciples totally different from those adopted in Demerara. 

We set aside for the immigrants large tracts of fertile and cul- 
tivated land, ready planted with rice, plantains, and bananas; we 
erect comfortable te. We in we of from 100 to 200, with mills, 
bakeries, blacksmiths shops, &c., with school-houses and chapels, 
so that each group will form a neat village; and we introduce 
German parsons. Thus the immigrants will find on their arrival 
a comfortable home, far superior to that he left in Germany. There 
will be no separation of families and friends, but our new villages 
will be ready to receive them all ; they will have chapels to have 


a3 


in their own language. 

Each will get his lot of land, (a few acres) in cultivation and 
full bearing, and will thus have plenty wherewith to live for the 
first few months, till they become acclimatized, without being 
ebliged to work hard to gain their daily bread. They will also 
be supplied, at the expense of the colony, with fresh and salt 
pork, and with flour twice a week, for the first two or three 
months. As soon as they are accustomed to our country and 
agriculture, prey wilh Day a certain rent for their houses and land, 
and form a fine body of peasants, or lessee labourers. ” 

This is our plan! We shall be ruined if it do not succeed, for 
the negros, when free, are sure not to work any longer in the 
fields ; they are on the lowest step of the scale of mental culti- 
vation—far inferior to the Demerara negros—without ambition, 
and with but few wants, which they can easily satisfy. Their 
* summum bonum” is sleep, which they will have ample leisure 
to obtain. 

If the negros be not very shortly emancipated, they are sure to 
a themselves ; for it is ote generally known amongst 
them that the black people of Demerara are free. A few days 
since there came fifty negros to town to put the question to the 
governor, previous to his departure to Holland, at what time they 
should be emancipated ? ey received an answer written in red 
ink—with a few hundred lashes on their backs. But what next ? 
If they came in thousands to put that question, we could then 
give no such answer, and athe 4 in all probability, get the lashes 
ourselves ; O du lieber himmel! One hundred lashes edch! A 
pleasant prospect indeed ! 





RESULT OF THE SLAVE-HOLDERS’ CONVENTION 
IN MARYLAND. 


Tue holding of this convention will be in the recollection of our 
readers. The following statement of its issue, and the accom- 
panying remarks on the general question, are from the pen of the 
reverend Dr. Breckenridge, well known in this country as a pro- 
slavery advocate. The Emancipator, in quoting them from.a 
magazine, entitled, the Spirit of the Nineteenth Century, justly 
adds :—‘ These remarks, published at Baltimore, and coming from 
so decided an anti-abolitionist as Dr. Breckenridge, are themselves 
convincing — of their own truth,and a guarantee for the 
fulfilment of their own predictions.” 


In our number for March, the reader may remember, we published a 
remonstrance against the petition of the Slave-holders’ Convention, 
referred to above; and gave a syllabus of the plan dictated by that Cora 
vention to the legislature of Maryland, for the perpetuation of slavery in 
this commonwealth, and for the total ruin of its 62,000 and more free 
blacks. The bill which was brought into the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture by a large and influential committee of the house, was far worse than 
the project of the Convention dead exhibited a system of i susie and inex- 
pediency the most indefensible that was ever, in our knowledge, seri« 
ously Prisceg to the people of this state, by any party, on any subject, 
We add with deep regret, that this bill, somewhat amended, but yet retain- 
ing its main features, p the house of delegates by a sengorty of ten or 
eleven votes, out of some eighty odd that constitute the body. 

No serious alarm was felt by the public geoeesty that the legislature 
would lend itself to such proceedings, until the bill actually passed the 
lower house; and then only about twelve days ‘ore 
Assembly would be compelled by \the constitution to adjourn.. An imme-~- 
diate and overwhelming burst of public indignation was heard in 
every part of the state ; and in some portions of it, as in the city of Baltui-. 
more, the appention to the bill was apparently almost unanimous.. The 
result was, that the senate rejected the bill, by a vote, as we understood, 
of fifteen to six. And so the matter stood for the present. 

We have reason to believe that this movement in a fa in, is not by 
any means isolated and unpremeditated ; but that it is part of a concerted 
plan covering all the border slave states, if not the entire slave interest ; 
and that it will be renewed from time to time, here and elsewhere, in 
various forms and under various pretexts, as the ambition of party leaders, 
the reckless folly of heated partizans, may suggest. Let the friends of 
public order and peace, of moderate councils of the progress of civilization, 
and of the union of the states, consider the signs of the times, and wha 
their duty calls them to do. ; Se ee 

There can be no doubt, that throughout all the slave-holding country a 
state of sound, thoughtful, and enlightened sentiment, upon this whole 








subject, is far more extensive than superficial observers have any idea of. 
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We have watched this subject for above twenty years, with deep interest 
and fixed attention, and with no ordinary opportunities of up a true 
judgment. And we unbesitatingly assert, that in our opinion violent 
proceedings, counsels, and opinions, uttered by newspapers, politicians 
and loafers, do not express the views of the ge mass of the people in the 
slave-holding states. The people ave not in favour of cruel, violent, or 
unreasonable measures or sam We appeal to the recent develop- 
ments of public sentiment in Kentucky and Maryland, in proof and illus- 
tration of what we say. 

Tt is a great element of truth for all practical purposes connected with 
this whole subject, and which no man, and especially no man who loves 
the union, can overlook, that the political condition of the question, as a 
general case, is shifting every day, and with ceaseless and irresistible force ; 
wherefore all standing still, much less all going back, is not only impossi- 
ble in the nature of the case, but it is too ridiculous to be thought of by 
men with cool heads and large views. The thing cannot happen, in the 
nature of the case; it is therefore supremely idle to attempt to force it by 
means which only defeat themselves. When South Carolina was as strong 
as the whole state of New York, she had one position; when she is hardly 
as strong as the city of New York, she has another. When Maryland 
ranked with Pennsylvania, she was what she was ; when she falls behind 
MMionis, she is what she is. When the slave states were twelve-thirteenths 
of the Union, as they were when the federal constitution was adopted, the 
slave interest was quite another thing from what it now is, when its phy- 
sical and political power is as one-third, or as it will be at the next census, 
when it will be perbaps one-fifth. This is the silent, certain, irrepressible 
result of causes which abolitionists never had any thing to do with, which 
pro-slavery men are utterly powerless in resisting, and which, whatever we 
may think of them, have been working, are working, and will go on to 
work their own end, by their own inherent force. 


Anti-Slavery Reporter, 


LONDON, Jury 271. 

















Tue long expected discussion of the clause in the Colonial Pas- 
rnc ad ill, which is intended to facilitate the exportation of 
Indian labourers to Mauritius, came on in the House of Commons 
last night ; and we regret to say it was carried, against Mr. 
Hawes’s amendment, by a majority of 118 to 24. 





WE have the pleasure of — to our readers to-day some 
interesting extracts from the Report of the American and Foreign 
Anti-slavery society, together with the petition of the committee 
of the African Association in British Guiana, to which we referred 
in our last. We beg to direct attention also to the articles relating 
to Liberia and Surinam. 


We mentioned in our last that a petition signed by 221 merchants 
and others had been presented to the Combined Court of British 
Guiana, complaining in the usual tone of the ruin of the colony. 

Bearing on the subject of this petition, and the resolutions which 
it evidently was got up for the pu of introducing into the 
Combined Court, the Gazette of the 14th, publishes the following 
letter from a correspondent in the colony :— 


““Sir,—As you appear to recommend so strongly the residence of pro- 
ptietors on the West India estates, I beg to submit a statement, exhibited 
to me this day by an agent of two properties who is on the eve of leaving 
the colony, wherein he shews that sugar and rum, per cask, has been grown 
and manufactured by him, in labour wages, at the low sum of 4l. 8s. 1d. 

cask. 

“ The statement exhibits that on the two properties there were made, 
between the ist July, 1839, and the 10th instant, the following produce, 
for the money wages set opposite to each :— - 

** No. 1 estate, May 10, 1842—Made from ist July, 1839, to date— 
1241 bhds. sugar, 111,245 gallons rum, 37 over proof, or 97-4 puncheons ; 
95541. wages paid. 

* Making each cask 41. 6s. 5d. in labourers’ wages. 

«© No. 2 estate, May 10—Made from ist July, 1839, to date—1517 
hhds. sugar, 108,652 gallons rum, 37 over proof, or 986 puncheons; 


11,0708. wages paid. 
© Making each cask 41. 10s. 1d. in labourers’ wages, 
“© T fear, Mr. Editor, -you will produce but few instances where the 
~ resident proprietors have done better than this ; the latter property, during 
twenty months ending 3ist December, having realized a net revenue of 
24,00u!. as by documents in the agent’s hands. 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Frirenp to THE Pracetcat AGENTS. 
s 44th May, 1842.” 


This communication, the Gazette says, “ comes from an authentic 
source,” and it takes the two estates referred to ‘to be Lusignan 
and Annandale.” On this document we copy the following judi- 
cious, but searching remarks from the Barbados Liberal. 


It would, perhaps, be as unfair to judge of the capability of all the 
estates in the colony and the general cost of cultivation by these two, as it 
is to compare, in the way the Combined Court and its petitioners have 
done, the production of a confessedly bad year (1841) with that of 1837, 
the best which the colony had for a long period experienced, and infer 
certain ruin from the result. But, without resorting to so clearly unfair a 

- procedure, and looking at the statement here given by the correspondent 
of the Gazette merely as particular facts having a general bearing on the 
subject, is it possible to suppose, with any reasonableness, that in the 
same colony at the same time, and under the influence of the same seasons, 

SO great a rg nak could exist, and be attributable solely to costof labour, 

as is shown between those two estates and the sixty-two, fairly selected 
on account of their diversity of situation, &¢., for the report of the public 





meeting in December last? The writer here makes the average cost of 
labour, on one estate, for the past three years, 4/. Gs. 5d. sterling, equal to 
20 dollars 74 cents, per hogshead, and on the other estate, for the same 
period, 4/. 10s. 1d. sterling, or 21 dollars 62 cents per hogshead. The 
report made the average of entire cost on 62 estates, fairly selected, 98 dol- 
lars some cents per hogshead, while sugar was selling at somewhere over 
eighty dollars per hogshead, and attributed this ruinous production to the 
excessive wages paid to the labourers. Upon these two estates, on the 
average of the lest three years, the labourers’ proportion of the hogshead 
of sugar was 21 dollars 14 cents, or (at the average market price of sugar) 
about one-fifth part. 

These two estates may be of superior fertility to the general run of 
estates in the colony, they may be under a better system of management, 
and cultivated with more skill, Granted; but after all reasonable allow- 
ance shall be made for these and other possible advantages, the estimate of 
the report, and its inferences, and the tremendous clamour which to this 
moment is founded upon them, will be nothing better for it; to estab- 
lish the accuracy of the reporters’ estimate of cost of production, they must 
fairly make shipwreck of their honesty of purpose and mode of proceeding. 
For they profess to have made fair selection of 62 estates diversely situ- 
ated as regards locality and capability, &c.; and, giving us plainly to under- 
stand that these may be taken as a fair standard of the whole, they expressly 
attribute the excessive cost of production, not to inferior fertility, bad sys- 
tem of management, unskilful cultivation, adverse seasons, or any thing of 
that sort, but solely to the enormous wages paid to the labourers, and the 
slovenly work performed by them for those wages. And, in fact, the 
remedy which they demand for the evil would show plainly, even in the 
absence of such express declaration, that these and these only are its source. 
They seek not the means of fertilizing their lands to render them more 
fruitful ; they think not of changing their system of api poy for a 
better, nor of recommending other modes of cultivation ; and not a prayer 
is sent up to heaven for more favourable seasons. ‘Their only aim and 
object is immigration—labour in greater abundance and cheaper, and on 
this object their whole mind is intent, and all their energies are concen- 
trated. This is the panacea for all their ills, political and commercial. 
Give them but this, and the sixty-two estates, fairly selected as uforesaid, 
would then be as productive as any, and might be quoted in evidence of 
the prosperity of the colony as they now are of its completely ruined state. 


WE have seen various references to the case of the “three 
imprisoned abolitionists” in the United States, but none until now 
from which we could gather a clear account of it. The follow- 
ing, from the American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter, is 
intelligible, and will engage a lively sympathy in this country 
with the incarcerated brethren. 

Some of our readers doubtless know that three young men, students of 
the Mission Institute, Illinois, were seized in Missouri, tried, condemned, 
and sent to the penitentiary for twelve years, on a charge of enticing slaves 
to leave their masters. Their names are ALanson Work, James E. Burr, 
and Georse Tuomrson. ‘They were natives of Connecticut, New York 
and Ohio, all of unimpeachable character, and were preparing for the 
missionary service. They crosse¢ over into Missouri, and, moved by 
compassion, agreed to afford facilities to certain slaves who had expressed 
a desire to be free. While prosecuting this work they were betrayed by 
some whom they were endeavouring to aid. It is asserted that they 
violated no law of Missouri, except constructively, as was admitted on the 
trial. ‘The court instructed the jurv, that the agreement to meet the slaves 
for the purpose of aiding them in obtaining their freedom, and their meeting 
under such agreement, constituted a taking. No appeal of the case was 
allowed. A statement has been published, prepared by a committee friendly 
to the imprisoned youth, of the whole transaction, and letters from the 
young men themselves, breathing a meek, resigned, and christian spirit. 
“Ts there a man,” asks a writer, ‘‘ with a soul so debased as not to recog- 
nize in their act a sublimer daring than in that of the heroes of Olmutz? 
May the Lord be with them in their prison! Let them be of good cheer— 
twelve years hence there will not be left one stone upon another of the 
great bastile of slavery.” These three young men refused to serve the 
gods and worship the image which the slave-holders have set up in this 
land ; and, like the heroic Jewish youth have been cast into the midst, not 
indeed of a fiery furnace, but of a loathsome jail. They too, like Suaprack 
Mesnacu and Anepxeco, may say, ‘‘ Our God whom we serve is able to 
deliver us. He will deliver us.” Let the friends of the oppressed, and of 
those who suffer for righteousness’ sake, remember these young ministers 
at the throne of grace. 








PETITION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE GUIANA 
AFRICAN ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Demerara, 31st May, 1842. 


Srr,—I am directed by the Committee of the Guiana African 
Association to forward you a copy of a petition, which was this 
day presented to His Excellency Henry Light, Esquire, Governor, 
to be transmitted by the present packet to her most gracious 
Majesty, the Queen. 

he Association is as yet in its infancy, and owes its origin 
to the petty vexations which are secretly accumulating over the 
heads of the coloured people, which have forced them to combine 
for their mutual protection. . . 

You will perceive that the reasons urged in the petition — 
immigration are confined entirely to recent acts of the Com- 
bined Court. We hope soon to take more enlarged views of our 
present position, being prepared to refute the calumnious asper- 
sions oy ist us as a body, and to prove to the world, that, 
until the planter policy be reformed, and the present system 
ursued on plantations radically ed, immigration to British 
uiana will be, as stated in the petition, but another name for 





pat continuing the disabilities under which the descendants 
of Africa labour. 
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y God for the success of 


With an earnest~ to Almi 
as. half of the oppressed, and 


your philanth exertions on 
thereby degraded African race,- 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your most obedient humble servant, 
N. Breterave, 


‘To Her Most Excellent Majesty, Victoria, Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Dominions 
thereunto belonging, Defender of the Faith, Sovereign of the 
Orders of the Garter, Thistle, Bath, and St. Patrick, &c., &c. 


The Petition of the Committee of the African Association of 
British Guiana, 

Most HUMBLY SHEWETH, 

That your Majesty’s petitioners are a Committee of a society, 
termed the African Association, composed of members of all 
creeds and complexions in the colony of British Guiana, for the 
improvement and advancement of the great body of the colonial 
population. 

hat, expressing the sentiments of this at body of your 
Majesty’s loyal subjects of Guiana, your Majesty’s petitioners 
humbly desire to lay at your royal feet, the burden of their 
grievances, 

That the present acts of the Combined Court of the colony, now 
sitting in assembly at George Town, are prejudicial and injurious 
to the great body of your Majesty’s subjects, and to the character 
of the colony. 

That, in support of these allegations, your Majesty’s petitioners 
would humbly submit an analysis of a few of the principal acts 
alluded to, as follows :— 

Act I. The Combined Court has “struck off” the sum of 
twenty-one thousand six hundred dollars; which had been placed 
on the civil list for the stipendiary justices of the peace. An act on 
the part of the court, most disreputable, and which would not be 
tolerated in private life ; inasmuch as the same is a breach of 
faith, being a public violation of a contract entered into by the said 
Court, with your Majesty’s lieutenant, Sir Henry M‘Leod, by 
which contract the court Gesnmne possessed of the whole of your 
Majesty’s colonial revenues. An act, by which your petitioners 
are also deeply aggrieved, since it is thus attempted by the Com- 
bined Court, or old slave owners, to deprive the great body of the 
population of that protection, which every day’s experience proves 
cannot be expected from the hands of these old task masters. An 
act, which greatly tends to lessen the confidence of the great body 
of the people in the administration of your Majesty’s colonial 

overnment, a tendency which is pad deprecated by your 

lajesty’s petitioners. 

ct II, The Combined Court has “struck off ” the cus- 
tomary petty allowances to catechists, sextons, and beadles, all 
church contingencies and assistant curates. An act against which 
your petitioners cannot too strongly protest, as the act evinces a 
for prs on the part'of the engee ourt, silently and insidiously 
and gradually to deprive the great body of the people of the 
teachers and places of worship; not because the said ont has 
any objection to the connexion between church and state, but 
because it would impede the moral progress of the people ; and, 
for this end the Court would retain so much of the establishment 
as would be useful only to the rich, and oppressive to the poor. 

Act III. The Combined Court has “struck off” the salaries 
for superintendents of rivers and creeks, and reduced the item for 
Indian schools from two thousand to four hundred dollars. An 
act justly viewed with alarm by your ar sy, So petitioners ; for 
the superintendents are three most valuable magisterial officers, 
called into existence by the planter experience of the upright Sir 
James Carmichael Smyth, to guard against the rapacity and 
wickedness of the planter and woodcutter of the remote creeks, 
whose distance from the salutary ge) op of the stern eye of 
justice was impunity to crime. hese superintendents have 
achieved much against the evil, and their removal would be the 
signal for the renewal of Indian slavery and every dark deed of 
oppression. 

Act IV. The Combined Court has “struck off” the item of 
salary for inspector of police for the county of Demerara. That 
this act of the Court is construed by the community as a secret 
blow aimed at the colour and politics of the present inspector, 
is an assertion made by the liberal public press of the county. 
Indeed, it is an act, against which men of all shades of mind or 
body loudly and indignantly exclaim ; and being the only valu- 
able government office to which a coloured man has in this 
colony been. oo and the appointment being the unsoli- 
cited gift of his Excellency the governor, the present act of the 
Court ‘tends to fan into a flame those pernicious embers of dis- 
tinction which were gradually dying away. 

That moreover your Majesty’s petitioners affirm, that, although 
the name may be changed, the office of inspector of police for 
the county of Demerara cannot be abolished, so long as the pre- 
sent force and distribution of the police exist in the colony. The 
members of the Combined Court were conscious that, in the first 
instance, during the quarterly and extraordinary tours of the 
inspector-general to the counties of uibo and Berbice, the 
duties of the general legally devolved on the inspector of Demerara, 
the only supervising authority for the police of the county of Deme- 
rara, even when thegeneral is at head-quarters; and next, while the 
counties of Essequibo and Berbice, with only thirty privates each, 
- have an inspector for each county, and Berbice a sergeant-major 
also, it was evidently folly, if not revenge and prejudice, in the 








Combined Court to bmg bt gpet ; of sie ae pe Resco 
county containing one hun wenty privates < 

nine rural police stations, and a is 74 (Georgetown) containing 
sal pa inhabitants as are in the w. abc age. Berp Berbice. 

Lastly, your Majesty’s petitioners consider the 
all salary from the coloured inspector of Demerara, is not. 
prejudicial and impolitic, hurtful to the feelings of the great body 
of the people, and offensive to the executive, but a direct violation 
¢ an ordinance of the Court of Policy, confirmed by your gracious 

ajesty. 

Act V. The Combined Court has deprived the proprietors of 
the Gazette newspaper of the public printing, because that journal 
had the independency to prove tothe satisfaction of the community, 
that, had the governor, in the recent  eoecsag strikes, followed 
the advice of the planters to eject the labourers by an armed force, 
and that without appeal to any stipendiary justice, British Guiana 
would have been a field of i . Against this attempt of the 
Combined Court against free discussion by the press, your Majesty’s 
petitioners solemnly protest. 

That now your Majesty’s petitioners would lay before your 
Majesty the erroneous assumptions on which the Court vainly Caen 
all its acts of injustice. 

First, it is assumed by the Court that the produce of the land 
produces the bulk of the taxes ; and secon y that the average 
price of sugar for the past year is only £18 per or: 

Whereas, it is on the face of the records of the Court, that while 
the amount of taxes raised in 1841 is one million one hundred 
and forty-four thousand, five hundred and nine dollars, fifty-three 
cents, the- planter’s produce tax is only three hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand, one hundred and eleven dollars, or one-fourth of 
the taxes.* 

Also, that the average price of a hogshead of sngar, for 1841, is 
not £18, but £30; for in June, sugar sold in London for £37, and 
in December for £25 per hogshead, exclusive of duty. 

That extravagance and not economy, is really the order of the 
Court. Your Majesty’s petitioners will now submit the following 
extravagant items among many. 

Dollars. 

Raised in 1841 by Taxes, sinking fund for Immigration 53,250 

Ditto ditto | Machinery to reduce wages . . 15,900 

For Immigration and Agents cash spent from the sitting 

of the Court last year to the present time. . . 254,732 

Reserve Immigration Fund raised by Taxes. 

Purchase of Immigration Steamer, Venezuela . . 

Immigration Estimate 1842, additional . ° - 100,000 

Penal Settlement to coerce apes? sae already spent 27,000 

To be raised this year for the settlement . . . »28, 





661,882¢. 


Thus it appears that the Combined Court page for immigra- 
tion alone, igen sum of six hundred and sixty-one thou- 
sand eight hundred eighty-two dollars, a sum more than double 
the amount of the produce tax of 1841. 

That it is apparent to your Majesty’s petitioners, that while the 
Court lavishes more than half a million of dollars for ek scat 
it refuses to make any adequate provision for the moral advance- 
ment of the great body of the people, and for the equal and just 


administration of the law, but on the contrary, descends to the. 


cutting off of beadles and sextons, whose annual salary is only 
one hundred and ten dollars. . 

That it appears also, that while the Combined Court lavishes this 
extravagant sum (in which every extravagant item is not in- 
ended for the importation of uncivilized barbarous tribes, the 
court takes every opportunity to keep the great body of the 
people in as abject a condition = 

That the great body of your aiesty s loyal subjects of Guiana, 
being thus py upon, scorned, and destitute of protection, 
by and in the Combined Court, your Majesty’s petitioners have 
arrived at the conclusion that the planter’s scheme of immigration 
is but another name for slavery. : bs 

That, finally, your Majesty’s petitioners cannot but consider that 
the Combined Court, as at present constituted, is unworthy to be 
entrusted with the destiny of the ignorant and simple i itants 
of Asia and Africa ; for, while the Court proceeds to deprive the 
coloured beadles and sextons of the annual pittance of one hundred 
and ten dollars, and the coloured inspector for the county of 
Demerara of the annual salary of one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty six dollars, it gave last year a gratuity of two thousand 
dollars, adding thereto this year, an additional gratuity of twenty 
thousand dollars, with an annual salary of seven thousand doHars, 
to the private proprietors of the unseaworthy steamer Victoria, 
these propeigtere being the principal members of the court itself. 

Your XN 
the loyal inhabitants of British Guiana, do therefore most 
humbly pray, that your Majesty would be graciously pleased ta 
forbid a immigration from Asia and Africa to this colony, until 
the grievances of which your petitioners complain shal have 
been redressed ; and your Majesty’s petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, &c., &c., &c. 

; GrorcE M‘FARLANE, 
President of the Guiana African Association. 
N. Bewerave, Secretary. . 
British Guiana, 31st May, 1842. 


* Vide Finanical Estimates—Ways and Means, 184%. 
¢ Extract from Finanical‘Estimates and Accounts. 
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William Alexander in 


Cornelius Hanbury, J. Scoble, James 
Carlile, independent minister, F, Homan and many of the female 
friends of the negro resident in that vicinity. 

The report, was read by Mr. Scoble, and, among other interesting 
matter, makes the following pointed appeal to the females in the 

bourhood. “ With those of their own sex the committee would 
sepa _ in behalf of théir oppressed and suffering sisters. 
Their condition is indeed rma | All the social relations which 
here are found to be the charm of this life, with them are violated. 
The wife, the mother, the daughter, the sister, are never seeure in 
the enjoyment of Oe aaT oF tn ; all these at any time may 
be wc | asunder at the will of him, who owns as his poe pee 
‘those who are thus connected ; and when in this manner bereaved 
and desolate, how few of these hapless daughters of misery know 
any thing of hope beyond the grave to sustain the mind. us on 
the female slave, as emphatically ‘the weaker vessel,’ the yoke 
resses more heavily, ‘the iron enters more deeply into her soul,’ 
Cons down to the earth by intolerable labour, debased by igno- 
minious punishments, without moral cultivation to elevate her, 
behold this victim of oppression, and let her happier sisters arise 
to her help, use their influence to assert her rights, to redress her 
wrongs, and, while rescuing her from her physical degradation, aim 
to train her up ‘to glory, honour, and immortality.’” The fol- 
lowing is the financial statement :— 

* The subscriptions and donations amount to £98 13s. 4d., of 
which £90 have been paid to the Parent Society, and £7 17s. 2d. 
expended in rinting, Anti-Slavery Reporters, &c., leaving abalance 
in hand of 16s. 2d.’ 

James Carlile and Francis Homan expressed in just terms 
their sense of the iniquity of slavery, and the duty of seeking 
with earnestness its entire and universal abolition. 

John Scoble dwelt particularly on the extent andcruelty of East 
Indian slavery. He alluded to the former ignorance of English 
abolitionists on this important subject, and the light which had 
been thrown upon it within the last few years in parliamentary 
and other documents. He also referred to the meritorious attempt 
of the ministry of Earl Grey to effect its termination, and the 
manner in which their intention was frustrated by an important 
alteration in the clause relating to this subject in the India bill of 
1834, when submitted to the House of Lords. A duty was, how- 
ever, still imposed upon the East India Company to take measures 
for the amelioration of slavery in Hindostan, and its abolition so 
soon as this should be deemed prudent. It was stated, that the 
East India Company had neglected the duty which thus devolved 
upon them, during a period of eight years that had since elapsed, 
having done little or nothing in reference to the amelioration or 
abolition of slavery, except giving liberty to about 1100 slaves 
belonging to themselves, in the Coorg district, in 1836. The 
late Governor-general of India had, however, recently for- 
warded a report on the subject of East Indian slavery ; and J. 
Scoble stated, that it was the intention of the Pahang government 
to do more than that document recommended in loosening or 
pore ta Bees bonds of the slave. Nothing, however, could, or 
ought to be considered satisfactory, short of the immediate and 
entire abolition of slavery in India—a measure approved by some 
of our most enlightened countrymen in that land, and desired by 


a portion of the Hindoos. It was further stated, that slavery had 
been recently abolished in the settlements belonging to Great 


Britain in the Indian seas, for which due credit was given to 
government ; and a confident tation was expressed that this 
measure would be shortly followed by the abolition of slavery in 


‘the beautiful island of Ceylon. 
~ Dr. noticed the in fact that Canada now con- 
tains sixteen thousand persons who have. escaped from the house 





ing the 
unfavourable s in whic die tad beim pleeod, 
ina lan ‘polluted with slavery’; and where the elements of kno 
ledge are placed beyond their reach by revolting and sanguinary 
laws. He related the dreadful sufferings inflicted upon slaves who 
are retaken while attempting to escape, which are of so savage 
Se rons irae ps denetiie code ne b= 
beings. é expressed his earnest e loyal an 
valuable Schounbd oticons of Canada would be effectually pro- 
tected by the British government, as was at once its bounden duty 


and true policy. 
Brown gave a cheering account of the good conduct 
and of the emancipat ma of Jamaica, founded 
experience. He had long had a 


in an estate in Jamaica, on which, during the time of 
very, the population had been dreadfully jessen by that mur- 
derous system, the original number of five hundred having been 
than one-half, or below two hundred and fifty. The 

uce had fallen off also in an proportion. On the intro- 
ction of the great measure of emancipation Captain Brown 
was on the island, and thought that if the labour of the new 
freemen could be: obtained at arate less than-that paid during 
slavery for hire, either to jobbing gangs, or to the apprentice in 


i 
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| _ ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. . his own time, the ran rnd baat and beneficial 

A mererine of th Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Association of Stoke employer. n us been Is. 1. sterling 
was held at that place, in the Friends’ Meeting for a good field hand, besides some al Captain Brown 


now offered 1s. 6d., which was gladly accepted, and in a week after 
the establishment of freedom, Fis labourers, without solicitation, 
resumed their tasks, and many new ones gladly came to him. 
That the other estates in, the same parish, St. Thomas in the East, 
were not ry aa well off, arose from the determination of the 
managers (iew proprietors are resident there) to give employment 
only on such terms as they chose to dictate, and which were generally 
extremely unjust, if judged by the criterion of value which has been 
given. In one instance, the terms offered by a manager of ex- 
tensive properties, who lives in great splendour upon the gains of 
West Indian estates, was sixpence sterling per diem. This infor- 
mation was given to Captain Brown by a ial magistrate, and 
was greatly at variance with the declaration of the manager, who 
had the hardihood to state, that he had unavailingly made very 
liberal offers to the negros. Captain Brown had recently visited 
Cuba, where slavery exists in its worst form. The mortality 
among the slaves in the mines on that island amounts to 20 per 
cent. perannum. While at Cuba, he saw several English vessels 
laden with the copper thus obtained, and about to sail for 
England. 

saac Collins in the course of an interesting speech, gave an 
account of a waiter at an inn, whom he met with in the 
southern states of America, who had been sold away from his 
family, and thus separated for life from those to whom he was 
attached by the nearest ties of nature and affection. He alluded 
to that which he regarded as the worst feature connected with 
American slavery—the internal slave-trade—and expressed his 
opinion that Great Britain has the power to abolish slavery uni- 
versally, by establishing a tariff now, or prospectively, according 
to which the produce of free countries shall be admitted on 
more favourable terms than that imported from countries in which 
slavery is allowed. He also expressed his confidence, that the 
joint efforts of British and American abolitionists would, ere long, 
produce a great change in some of those regions in which a 
cruel bondage at present exists. 

The Chairman, in concluding the meeting at a somewhat late 
hour, expressed the gratification afforded him by the conduct 
of the female friends of the slave in Stoke Newington, who had 
rendered very useful assistance to the Parent Society by their 
zeal and contributions. He hoped that they would be 
encouraged to persevere, and that their numbers would be 
augmented. He stated his opinion, that the encourage- 
ment given to slave-grown produce by its consumption, to 
which his friend Isaac Collins had alluded, deserved the serious 
consideration of the friends of the negro. He thought that those 
who clothed themselves with an article which in its raw state is 
obtained by forced and uncompensated labour, or who made use of 
other articles similarly obtained, thus involved themselves in a 
participation in the crime of the slave-holder. At the 


same time, he was aware of the difficulties with which the — 


subject was encom x mpeneny in the present period 
of deep distress. Still the principle of not doing evil that 
good may come, appeared to him applicable in this instance. He 
with Isaac Collins in the belief that, if abolitionists dic 
their duty, the system of slavery, which would be a disgrace even 
to a barbarous and heathen pres (Stas not be much longer 
tolerated in those which profess christianity. He described slavery 
as a system every way baneful in the highest degree, whether as 
ects its influence on human happiness, or on the mental, moral, 
om religious condition of its victims, and consequently, that it is 
the. duty of every humane man, and especially of every good man, 
to labour for its abolition. 





LUNSFORD LANE: AN INTERESTING FACT. 
From the New York Evangelist. 


Ar a meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society, on Thursday morning, 
May 11th, a committee of forty made a report on the state of the cause, 
and the encouragement for renewed efforts in view of the increased readi- 
ness of the people to hear. The report that 50,000 dollars 
should be raised for the executive committee coming year. This was 
warmly advocated by some, and opposed ig fangy 

Among its opposers was a quaker from Long Island. He spoke mode- 
rately, and his speech excited little interest ; but he had uttered only two or 
three sentences, when the house rang with enthusiastic applause. On 
looking at the door, we perceived a middle-aged, noble-looking, keen-eyed 
man, coming in with a child in his arms—accompanied by his wife, who 
carried a younger child, and his mother, who seemed in the prime of 
life, and a group of bright looking children. Room was soon made for 


them on the platform, where they seated themselves, in a y odest 
quiet minnie It was Lanatord | Lane, with his emanci ni ly. vt 
A host of inquiring eyes were turned towards them, and many seemed 


ready to say, Who are these? It was proposed that the motion 

the “apatian should be withdrawn, that this curiosity might be dee: ary 

** No, it need not be withdrawn,” said Mr. Collins, “ rd Lane will be 

the best advocate for the resolution.” The state of the question was then 

pe to Mr. Lane, and he stepped forward to the front of the platform, 

—_— the gracefulness of nature’s true eloquence, related his story, as 
ws — 

Mr. Chairman : It is a source of great rejoicing to my heart to present 
to this meeting, these, in whom my life consists. I have tae tanirs 
months been going from house to , and from place of business to 

ace of business, to tell my story, and ask for help, so that my history is 

own to you and mary 0 . 





Tn 1888, I made a bargain with the man who held my wife and children, 
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to pay him twenty-five bundred dollars for, their freedom, After I had 
it g 620 dollars, and paid it, very severe laws were passed, forbidding 
coloured people to remain in the state. I received a notice from two 
justices of the peace, requiring me to leave within twenty days. It pros- 
trated my hopes. My money was lost, my bright expectations were lost— 
my family was lost, and I was lost of course. 

went round among my friends (for I had some friends there), and 
asked their advice. Mr. Manly, a lawyer, my tried friend though he is a 
slaye-holder, advised me to get up a petition, praying the legislature to 
allow me to remain. They were to convene in about three months, 

[‘* Where did you live ?”’ said a voice in the crowd. * You have not told 
us that yet.”] : 

At Raleigh, N.C. It took me nearly three months to get my petition 
ready, and get it signed by the leading men in the place. When the legis- 
lature met, I called on the members. I went from boarding-house to 
boarding-house with my petition, and stood upon the steps of the state- 
house, to meet them when they came in. While they read the petition, I 


’ talked and cried ; and for what? For those in whom my life was hid. 


After reading my petition, many of them told me it would have been better 
for me if I had remained a slave. Then, said they, you could not have 
ye ordered to leave the state,and be separated from your wife and 
children. 

[It should be remembered that Mr. Lane had paid 1000 dollars for him- 
self before he could begin to purchase the freedom of his family. This fact 
he modestly kept out of sight, till it was stated by another. ] 

After a while, my petition was brought before the legislature, but they 
drove it out of the house. I was then taken into court, to see if I could 
not be made a slave, for staying in the state, against the law. It so hap- 
pened that those who were trying to get me into slavery were not 
ready to meet the case; and 1 succeeded, by the help of my friend 
Mr. Manly, in getting it put off three months. 

When that time was nearly gone, Mr. Manly told me, that, as the others 
were not ready before, he could so manage it that I should not be ready, 
He did so b but J need not tell you how. The case was again put off 
three months, and I began to hope that I should escape, and not a be 
entangled with the yoke of bondage. But at length the time for the trial 
drew near. Mr. Manly told me it would certainly go against me, and that 
I had better leave the state. It was hard to leave my family, but I dared 
not stay. I took one of my little girls, and fled, on the night of the 18th of 
May, ayear ago. I went to Massachusetts, and placed my daughter in Boston, 
where, on the 14th April, I left her. I had placed herin schvol, to which I never 
in my life had the honour of carrying a pitcher of water to the scholars. My 
story was told, and many, who never saw me, heard of it, and sent their 
money. I raised 1400 dollars. I wanted but 1380 dollars, and I raised 
1400, yes, 1500 dollars. I then did not wish to get into danger if I could 
help it. So I wrote to Mr. Smith, who held my family, asking him to get 
a writing from the governor, permitting me to come into the state to pay 
the money and take them away. My letter was dated the 5th of April, and 
on the 12th, an answer was received. It stated that the governor said he 
had no authority for granting me a written permission to come into the 
state; but he authorised Mr. Smith to write that I might come and remain 
twenty days with perfect safety. On the 11th of April, I left Boston, and 
arrived at Raleigh on the 23rd. I had no expectation of staying twenty days, 
and did not fear any danger ; but I was disappointed. Two constables 
came at night, and took me from the house, and carried me to the State- 
House. On the way they told me I had been giving anti-slavery lectures 
in Massachusetts. They said they had full proof of it, and that I need not 
deny it. I*was taken before Mr. Lotee, editor of the Standard, who was 
the police judge. He read the writ, and then said: ‘‘ Have you been giving 
anti-slavery lectures in Massachusetts?” I don’t know, I replied; but, if 
your honour will permit, I will tell you what I did do. He gave me leave. 
and I said: ‘Mr. Loring, it is not hid from you how I was driven from 
Raleigh. I stayed here many months after it was tricd to drive me away, 

. and I paid money, more than once, that I might have a longertime to stop. 
They found I could not be run off: and w y did I so cling to this spot ? 
It was because of those in whom my life ishid. At length, when I 
could no longer tarry, I took one child, my little ewe lamb, and went away. 
When I reached Boston I made known my story. The people drank it 
in as the fat of the land. I found they felt for my family ; so I went from 
house to house, and from store to store, and from church to church, and 
told the people a true story of what my heart felt. I said more than I 
would have said here. Now, Mr. Loring, have I delivered anti-slavery 
lectures?’ Mr. Loring said he did not see as I had done wrong. I looked 
about on the people, and nearly every face looked bright towards me. The 
richest man in the place stood forth in my defence. There was Mr. Boylan, 
who owns 300 slaves, and Mr. Manly, and many others who owned fifty 
slaves or more, who befriended me; but there were many who did not 
own the hair ofa slave, who were ready to crush me to the earth. A crowd 
of them was gathered around the house, so that Mr. Loring advised me not 
to go out alone. You had better finish ne business as soon as you can, 
said he, and leave town to-morrow, which would be the 26th of April. 

No, I will leave to-day, I said. 

“* But your business will not bein a roper state,” said Mr. Loring. 

No matter, “ proper state” or not, F will leave town to-day, if the cars 
will carry me. Every body knows me here, and if they want to kill me, 
they cando it. I will go, and will not stop till I get to Philadelphia, for 
freedom is all over that place. My friends furnished me with a , and 
I went tothe cars. There I met vernor. He shook hands with me, 
and, as he gave me his right band, his left went into his pocket, and hegave 
me a three dollar bill. He said he should be glad to grant my request, if 
it had been in his power, and would now serve me in any way he could. 
A crowd was then ing around the cars, and the conductors became 
excited, and told me I should not go with them; that if I was on the cars 
they would not start, though they the mail to carry. So I was left 
behind, and the crowd soon took me into their own hands, and said they 
would go with me and search my trunks. Some of them said I had two 
trunks, and some said I had though I had but one; they opened 
that, and turned over al! my old rags that were in it. They took 
thing after another, and shook it, but they found only one Bs oypn They 
seized that, two or three of them taking it at once ; but they id not make 
out any thing against me from it, and most of them left me. My friends 
then advised me to go to jail as the only place of safety, and they would 

















come in the night, and let me out, so that I could go among my friends, 
finish my business, and leave the place, They came as ee d, when 
all seemed quiet. I had scarcely gone thirty yards from jail, when I 
was suddenly surrounded by an innumerable company, who rushed 

me, and raised me from the ground, and carried me on their shoulders, 
Then I was indeed high and lifted up. Thus I was carried, as in a whirl- 
wind, towards the gallows, Then my heart sunk within me, I thought 
all was gone. But I perceived they went by the gallows, to the bank of a 
little creek, on the borders of the town. “There they let me down, and 
permitted me to walk through the water. My coat and boots had been 
pulled off in the crowd. From the creek the crowd accompanied me up a 
small hill about half a mile, to the woods. On the way one of the men 
struck me, because I did not go fast enough. Then they told me to tell 
them all about those anti-slavery lectures. I asked them if they heard 
what I said in the court-house. “ Yes,” said one of them, “ but now I 
want to hear the truth.” 

Iam glad you want to know the truth, I told them, for the truth is what 
I have always lived by. I always took delight in telling the truth, I then 
told the same story I had told them before. They said that was not the 
truth, I told them I was notin possession of any other truth on the subject, 
and of course I could not give it to them. 

Ithen looked anxiously about me, expecting to see the rope and the 
gallows; for I thought they were going to hang me, but had not dared to 
do it at the common gallows. While I was looking about I sawa bucket, 
and wondered what it was for. Soon a pillow was brought, and then I 
perceived the bucket was full of tar. They stripped off the remainder of 
if clothes, and covered me with tar almost from my head to my heels. 
Then opening the pillow, they covered me liberally with the equipment of 
an anti-slavery lecturer. (Laughter and cheers.) I never professed that 
my heart was full of abolition, but I now stand on this platform and say, 
that if any man ought to be an anti-slavery lecturer, Lunsford Lane is the 
man. {Here Mr. Lane offered to read some interesting letters, fo 

that he had not stated how he escaped from his tormentors. How did you 
get away ? said a voice in the crowd.]} 

I was set at liberty by the people, who said, ‘‘ Now we have done what 
we wished todo. Now go home, and be not afraid. You may do what 
business you please, and you shall not be hurt. -We merely wished to let 
the aristocracy know that they should not have their own way.” 

I then went home, and there all was confusion, and almost death. My 
wife and family were in mourning and sackcloth, expecting to hear that 
I was hung, 

When I entered the house, though I was so strangely dressed, my wile 
embraced me with cheerfulness, a commenced taking off my coat of tar 
and feathers. She had scarcely commenced, when the house was darkened 
by those who put it on. They asked me when I expected to leave town. 

o-morrow, I replied. I suppose you have business to do, they remarked, 
If so, go and do it, and don’t feel embarrassed. A guard was stationed 
around the house, to defend me ; but I dared not trust myself to sleep in 
the house, or hardly out of it. I slept at the house of Mr. Smith, the man 
of whom I bought my family. The next morning I went to see Mrs. 
Hayward, the owner of my mother. 
To my great joy, she told me she had concluded to let my mother go 
free, as I was her only child, and it would almost kill her to part with me. 
She said, if I ever felt able to pay her 200 dollars, I might do it. My 
friends, Mr. Boylan and Mr, Manly, then assisted me to get money for my 
certificates of deposite. I paid it over to Mr. Smith, and took his bill of 
sale. It was then near 12 o’clock, and there was a great crowd i 
in the public streets. There was not so great a crowd when Lafayette 
went through Raleigh. 

From the free remarks that were made as they moved towards the 
depét, Mr. Loring judged that it was not safe forme to go there. I was 
therefore put into a carriage, and taken by a roundabout way to a spot on 
the railroad, about a mile and a half distant. My family were all put 
at the usual place, and the crowd were looking anxiously for me, but they 
knew not where I was. An arrangement was made with the conductor to 
stop when I gave him a signal. He did so, and I jumped aboard. This was 
Tuesday morning, and I stopped not, till, on Thursday morning, I stepped 
my foot on the free land of Philadelphia. It was onthe 26th of April, about 
nine o’clock, I had the happiness to imagine I heard the shackles fall from 
those who are dearer to me than life. He here referred to the time when he 
paid the money, 

The bill of sale was then read to the meeting by Mr. Spear. It was like 
a bill for selling any other property. It stated that Mr. Smith sold to 
Lunsford Lane a dark mulatto woman, and then mentioned the children by 
name. One was called Alex, in the bill. ‘‘ I named him Alexander,” said 
Lane Praca: * T want all that belongs to us.” t 

As the children were mentioned one after another, they rose or were 
raised up before the meeting, exhibiting the bright countenances of young 
immortals, such as the people of this nation buy and sel! as they do swings 

Now, said he, as he concluded his story, I have not a dollar in my pocket ; 
yet I think there is not one here who feels richer or happier than I, 


Literary Motices. 


Who is to blame? or a Oursory Review of American Apology for: 
American accession to Negro Slavery. By James Grahame, Esq. 
London: 1842, 

Mr. Grahame, who has pe, Agee not only a man of distinguished 
iterary standing, but a high authority in matters of American 
history, has done excellent service to the general cause of freedom, 
and to the specific interests of abolition in the United States, by 
the publication before us. It is devoted to a refutation of that 





perirenien Come Se Susanne Sia ae that it was 
on the several states by their parent against many 
entreaties, and entailed upon them as an affliction which the 
see he finds it set forth g pasepilet publboa tt 
ion as in a t ishe 
“Frhey | London in 1836, entitled A letter to Lord on the subject 
of American Slavery, by an American. To this writer Mr. Grahame 
administers a just and severe castigation ; and, in doing so, he setg 


a 
the whole subject in a most convincing and satisfactory light 
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The work is beautifully written, and is as noble in sentiment as it 
is bg conte in style. It will, we hope, have a wide circulation in 
the United States, where it cannot but produce a salutary impres- 
sion. It is, in any case, a valuable addition to the mass of anti- 
sla literature, and just such as a benevolent man might have 
to bequeath to a world which he was on the verge of 
quitting for ever. The distinguished author has within a few days 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. We enrich our columns 
extracting the following account of the actual introduction of 
ia into the states of the American union. 
The first cargo of negro slaves imported into North America, was con- 
veyed by a Dutch vessel in 1620 to Virginia, where they were readily 
by the planters, without the permission, or even the knowledge 
of the Briish vernment. Indeed this government did not then nor till 
several years after, exercise the political administration of Virginia, which 
was originally confided to a numerous society of English gentlemen estab- 
lished at London. Moreover, the first of the British statutes of Navigation 
was not enacted till the Restoration of Charles II. in 1660: and the slave- 
trade was not comprehended within the scope and operation of the com- 
mercial policy of the British government till the reign of Queen Anne— 
prior to which negro slavery was established in every one of the American 
provinces that finally revolted from Britain—of course with the exception 
of Georgia, which was not planted till the year 1733, The number of 
slaves in every province was regulated by its soil, climate, and other 
physical circumstances, and not by the degree of its subjection to British 
control. The puritan colonists of New England, at a time when their 
provincial government was practically independent of Great Britain, reduced 
to slavery the captives whom they took in their wars with the Indians. 
Maryland and the Carolinas acquired negro slaves while they were subject 
not to the British crown, but to proprietary dominion : and, undeterred by 
the threats and remonstrances of the British proprietaries to whom the 
owed allegiance, the Carolinian planters adopted and long persisted in the 
practice of kidnapping and enslaving the unoffending Indians who had the 
misfortune to be their neighbours. Slavery was established in the territory 
of New York and New Jersey, before this territory ceased to be a province 
of Holland. The British government was far stronger in New York, after 
it became a British province, than in Virginia, Maryland, or the Carolinas : 
yet in each of these last mentioned states, the slave population far ex- 
ceeded that of New York. The Quaker colonists of Pennsylvania became 
slave-holders while they depended not on the crown but on a Quaker pro- 
prietary, and before the British government had extended the grasp of its 
commercial policy to the slave-trade: and the Quaker assembly of this 
province and of the Swedish plantation of Delaware with which it was 
then united, flatly rejected the overture of their proprietary William Penn 
to alleviate by legal ordinance the bondage of their negro slaves? Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania were allowed to retain their proprietary constitutions 
as long as their colonial relation to Britain endured ; yet, while the first 
swarmed with slaves, the other never possessed more than a very small 
number. In Virginia and Carolina, the government finally became com- 
pletely regal, and the slave population was always large. ak the 
same change of government took place in Massechusetts and New Hamp- 
shire ; and yet there, the slave-population was always insignificant? Con- 


necticut and Rhode Island, escaping the fate of their New England sisters, | ¥ 


were enabled to retain their pristine peculiarity of exemption from British 
control. Yet slaves, about as rare in Connecticut as in Massachusetts, 
‘were more numerous in Rhode Island than in any of the other states of 
New England ; and the merchants of Rhode Island were long notorious 
for the avidity with which they pursued the slave-trade.—p.p. 23, 26. 
When the plantation of Georgia was commenced in the year 1733, the 
administration of political authority over -its territory was committed by 
royal charter, not to any branch or department of the British government, 
but to a board of trustees composed of those generous philanthropists by 
whom the colonial project had been devised and digested. it was by this 
board that General Oglethorpe, one of its own members, was appointed 
to preside over the colony : and it was during the subsistence of its autho- 
rity, that Oglethorpe was finally recalled to npn in 1743,—ten years 
after the foundation of the settlement, nine years before a single negro slave 
did or could enter its territory, and for reasons that had noconnection what- 
ever either with negro slavery or with any affair or concernment of the 
colony. One of the earliest acts of the Board of Trustees, after the first 
band of emigrants bad been transported to the sang was to frame and 
ublish a code of fundamental laws and constitutions for the infant society, 
by which negro slavery was absolutely prohibited in Georgia. No sooner was 
this ordinance promulgated, than it excited the most violent and general 
discontent among the colonists, who were chiefly composed of a class of 
unfortunate men very ill adapted to a scene of rough labour and patient 
poverty, and whose complaints of the privation of negro aid in their toils 
were provoked by the example and abetted by the counsel of their neigh- 
bours, the planters of South Carolina. Accepting the invitation of these 
counsellors to share with them the envied privil of possessing 
slaves, so many of the Georgian colonists abandoned their colonial soil, 
fears to be entertained of the total desertion of the young province ; 


- and in the year 1737, a general meoting of the remanent planters, in a peti- 


i trance to the Board of Trustees, protested vehemently that 
this ee ane wine ers unless the prohibition of negro slavery were 
repealed. From this claim of the Georgian colonists to be indulged with 
the ssion of slaves, the only dissenters were a handful of Scottish 


Hi who had recently resorted to the province, and some German 
members of the Moravian brotherhood, who, in spite of the protection of 


trustees, after expelled from the province by the jealousy 

a ion of their fellow-planters. The tastes rental paras 

ioners, or to suffer a single slave to enter Georgia ; 

phy hen pAb rae refusal till the year 1752, when, disgusted with 

the languishing condition and incurable murmurs and diseontent of their 

they pledly surrendered their chartered authority to the crown. 

ee ad cot eit then, Gia the crown, in accordance with the earnest and 

general im ities of the colonists, bestow on them a constitution pre- 

Shadi $0 that of Booth Conclinn, sud including, among other more 

thy but not more coveted boons, the privilege of acquiring and employ- 

ing negro sath ng as the British ay sept Goss it ns peree, 
could force colonial subjects to , though 

rage, it could not force its merchants to eell them; and little effect 

; vane uced in Georgia by her altered constitution till after the peace of 





Paris in 1763, when beginning to flourish under the improved husbandry 
which she owed to the example and direction of the British Governor, Sir 
James Wright, her planters acquired sufficient wealth and credit to invite 
the resort of slave merchants and stock their territory with a numerous 
servile population. ‘This was but two years before the commencement of 
the revolutionary quarrel between Britain and her American colonies. Of 
petitions presented in the brief interim, or at any other period, by the 
Georgians to the British government for the withdrawment or restriction 
of the boon they had so long and earnestly solicited, 1 believe that no 
traces are extant, except in the imagination of the writer who has bazarded’ 
so incredible an assertion.—pp. 34,37 


Not a Labourer wanted for Jamaica: to which is added an account 





of the newly erected villages by the peasantry there, and their 

beneficial results ; and of the consequences of re-opening a new 

slave-trade as it relates to Africa, and the honour of the 

British government in breaking her treaties with foreign powers : 

in a letter addressed to a Member of Parliament appointed to sit 

Crs the West India Committee. By Thomas Clarkson, London : 

842. 

The lengthened title of this pamphlet, which we have copied 
above, will furnish our readers with a sufficient account of its con- 
tents. As an effort of the pen of Thomas Clarkson, at his very 
advanced age and amidst his many infirmities, it is a most remark- 
able production ; and it will be found, not only to breathe the same 
intense interest in the great subject of abolition which the venerable 
author has so long displayed, but to be distinguished by his cha- 
racteristic force of thought and expression. Making no unim- 
portant contribution to the cause of human happiness, it will also 
augment the affectionate reverence already so strongly felt to- 
wards its author. 


Occasional Addresses to Sunday School Children. By David Cato 
Macrae. London, 1842. 


under our notice as containing one address of an anti-slavery 
character, page 31. It is entitled Slavery and the Anti-Slavery 
Convention, and is enlivened with a wood-cut of the Convention, 
taken from Mr. Haydon’s painting. The address exhibits in a 
few pages the principal facts connected with slavery and the 
slave-trade, in a manner well adapted to engage the sympathy of 
the young. So far as we have heard, it is the first instance of the 
introduction of this topic into Sunday-school instruction ; but we 
think that it may very properly find a place in this department, 
and that Mr. Macrae is entitled to thanks for this pleasing speci- 
men of the manner in which it may be treated. 





Menp1 Misston.—Intelligence as late as April 20th has been 
received from the Rev. Messrs. Steele and Raymond, the missionaries who 
accompanied the Africans of the Amistad to Sierra Leone. This intelli- 
ence is not so flattering as many have anticipated. Mr. Steele’s health 
is so much impaired as to render it necessary for him to return to this 
country as soon as practicable. Several of the Africans had left the mis- 
sionaries, though the larger part of them still remained with Mr. Raymond 
at York, attending to study and agriculture.—American and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Reporter. 

AnotHEeR Necro Burnep.—We learn from the clerk of the 
Highlander, that, while wooding a short distance below the mouth of the 
Red River, they were invited to stop a short time and see another negro 
burned. They were informed that the fellow who was prepared for the 
exhibition was another of the gang recently mentioned as having committed 
enormities, and fled to the swamp, one of whom was burned, as already 
published. The last fellow, it was ascertained, had killed a man, and 
carried off women, one of whom he had violated ; and for this they had 
him well chained, and the faggots ready, with a view of giving him a fore- 
taste of his inevitable ultimate fate.”——New Orleans Bulletin. 

Care pe Verps. — The brig Frances Ann arrived ‘here on 
Saturday from the Cape de Verds, having leftat Bonavista, H. B. M. steamer 
Pluto, for England, from the coast of Africa. The Pluto reports that she 
burnt the slave factories at Bullom, took a vessel of Carlanos at Bossaos, 
and destroyed many factories in that neighbourhood.— American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

MacHINeRY IN SuGar-MAkinc.—Mr. Lockhart has devised an 
improvement in the construction and hanging of coppers. which “ reduces 
manual Jabour by the adoption of practical machinery.” An experiment 
lately tried before the governor of Jamaica and a distinguished party was 
highly successful and satisfactory. Falmouth Post. ‘This is much better 
than immigration. 


This little volume—it is two hundred pages in 12mo.—comes 
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